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A SERVICE OF ETHICS TO PHILOSOPHY. 

Without essaying formal definitions, we may say that 
ethics is at bottom the sense of right, as science deals with 
facts, and philosophy attempts to reconcile what is, what 
ought to be, and all other objects of human interest in some 
comprehensive conception. In an earlier day we might have 
spoken of ethics as science ; but now, since " science" is cor- 
related with what can be dealt with by the methods of observa- 
tion and experiment, it conduces to clearness of thought to 
distinguish ethics from science, inasmuch as ethics deals with 
purely ideal conceptions, which can neither be seen nor 
handled, nor experimented with, and are true to the mind 
alone. The maxim, for example, " Do unto others what you 
would that they should do to you," does not indicate of itself 
what happens, or ever has happened, or ever will happen, — 
it is a rule prescribing what should happen. It is not gathered 
from experience or founded on experience ; it is a demand of 
the mind. How far any one has acted according to the maxim 
is, of course, a question for science, and to be settled according 
to purely scientific methods ; ideal conceptions of what men 
ought to do have not the slightest value in determining what 
they do in fact; moral idealism and historical realism are 
perfectly compatible. But though every man acted according 
to the maxim, such knowledge would be of a fact merely, not 
of a rule ; and to determine why men should so act, resort 
would have to be had to speculation. 

It is the fashion of our day to find in the results of moral 
conduct its justification ; we are to obey the Christian maxim, 
for example, because so we help to make men happy or to 
prolong their lives. But what we do not realize, or realize 
but faintly, is that there is an assumption underlying all this, 
— namely, that men's happiness or length of days are ends we 
must respect. As matter of fact, these ends are often not re- 
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spected ; and the best we can say is that they always should 
be ; in other words, that the right rule would be to respect 
them. Hence, instead of being led to solid facts, on which to 
base the Christian maxim, as was expected, we are simply led 
to another rule — and a rule as purely ideal — as difficult to 
obey as ever was the Golden Rule of Jesus. In truth, we can 
never found a rule on facts, but only on some deeper rule. 
Science may tell us what means we must use to secure our 
ends (it may well be that it alone can tell us), it may inform 
us as to our resources in making any moral effect ; but as to 
what our ends should be, as to the supreme rules of action 
(springing as they must from a determination of those ends), 
the science that works by observation and experiment knows 
nothing, and can know nothing; they belong to another realm 
than that with which it deals. 

Hence, ethics may be of service to us to-day in enlarging 
our philosophy. We hear much of a "scientific" philosophy. 
The scientific method has yielded such rich results in certain 
spheres that it is no wonder that generous and ambitious 
minds have conceived the idea of applying it in all spheres. 
Could but all knowledge be verified ! Could our speculations 
only be rigorously tested ! Then with what firmness we 
might face an unwilling world, — and we could well afford to 
relinquish some unverifiable ideas for the sake of publishing 
others with absolute confidence ! Yet what ideas can we 
verify? Verification is, of course, the testing of ideas by facts 
or the observed relation between facts ; we think, we con- 
jecture, — and then we observe, we experiment; and as the 
result of the process, we say that our thoughts are either true 
or not, or still uncertain. The ideas, then, that we can think 
of verifying are those that relate to facts or the relations be- 
tween them. Ideas in the field of psychology, of sociology, 
of history, as well as of physics in its various branches, are all 
actually or conceivably verifiable ; ideas as to the twentieth 
century and its social order can ultimately be compared to 
the fact as truly as ideas with regard to the social system in 
which we live. But how can we verify ideas not as to what 
happens or exists, but as to what ought to happen or exist ? In 
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the very nature of the case, they cannot be tested by the fact, 
since they are not ideas of fact. If we say, this is a just man, 
or this is a just social order, the assertion is a verifiable one, — 
we can compare the conception with what is ; but if we say, 
this man or our existing social order ought to be just, we 
leave the realm of fact altogether ; though justice can actually 
be predicated of neither, the assertion may be just as true. 
Hence, reluctant as we may be to admit it, moral ideas belong 
just to the realm of unverifiable ideas, we have to believe in 
them, if we believe in them at all, not because they have the 
fact on their side, but because of their own intrinsic attractive- 
ness and authority. He who really believes in them would 
believe in them all the same, though in all his experience and 
in all the ages of history he never discovered a living embodi- 
ment of them ; yes, he might rise to the sublime height of the 
poet, and own them still with reverence, though 

" Hatred and wrong had been proclaimed 
Law through the worlds and right misnamed." 

Hence, he who admits ethical ideas into the circle of his 
belief can never be content with strictly " scientific" philos- 
ophy. So far as scientific means clearness and systematic 
arrangement of conceptions, he will, of course, crave scientific 
philosophy and no other ; but so far as " scientific" denotes 
reliance on observation and experiment, so far as " scientific 
philosophy" is put forth as a new method of philosophizing, 
it must inevitably be regarded as incomplete. Beyond the 
realm of what is and happens, ethics opens another realm of 
what ought to be. Alongside of every man, of every action, 
of every institution, of every social order, is the notion of 
what they should be. Tis not another set of facts, but a pre- 
scription, an ideal of what the facts should be. 'Tis barely pos- 
sible that in nature there is sometimes the separation between 
the reality and the idea ; but we know that this is true of men, 
— at least of most men and social institutions. Science gives 
us one account of man ; ethics another ; science tells us of 
the law according to which in reality men ordinarily act, the 
law of self-interest ; ethics of the law according to which they 
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should act, the law of justice and brotherhood. The scientific 
view easily begets contempt ; ethics begets hope and trust. 
If I may venture the illustration, a difference between Carlyle 
and Emerson lay in this, — that Carlyle saw men more nearly 
as they were, while Emerson regarded them in the light of 
what they should be, and saw them transfigured. The glory 
of man entranced Emerson, the littleness of men awoke the 
scorn of Carlyle. Yet these varying points of view are not 
inconsistent; and both are true. But the elevating, the con- 
soling, the inspiring truth is on the side of Emerson. If we 
sink too completely in the critical view of human nature, 
we shall not know whether it is worth redeeming. During 
the last century, in France, a cry went up from noble spirits 
oppressed by the theological poverty of the ancient regime, 
Elargissez Dieu, — and to an age like the present, whose 
thought is dominated by conceptions borrowed from physical 
science, the appeal comes, Enlarge your philosophy, take off 
the bands and let ideas beyond the narrow bounds of fact 
freely circulate. 

And ethics not only enlarges our philosophy, by opening to 
our view higher heights or deeper depths than science is aware 
of; but it gives us something ultimate in philosophy, ideas 
that may be fairly classed as ultimate truths. Ethics does 
not take the place of philosophy, it can be no more than a 
part of our total view of things ; and yet, if I mistake not, it 
is not a part that is dependent on other parts (save as all truths 
are mutually correlated) but it is an original and elemental 
constituent of the whole. To Emerson, moral truth was a 
part of the first philosophy; the moral sentiment, he said, 
declared the law after which the universe was made ; and I 
think that, after criticism has done its perfect work with such 
a saying, this residuum of pure gold remains, — namely, that 
whatever may be the actual forces in the world at any time, 
justice and love are rightfully supreme over them all, and 
that these are so interwoven with the order of things that 
nothing out of harmony with them can long stand. We have 
to explain many things, or seek to ; matter, the whole ma- 
terial universe, once seen to be an order of sensations, de- 
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mands an explanation beyond it ; all that happens, that begins 
to be, requires an explanation; all matter-of-fact laws, like 
gravitation, chemical affinity, and the like, the contrary of 
which are perfectly conceivable, may find their raison d'etre 
outside themselves, may exist, for example, ultimately for 
moral ends ; but the moral laws are neither effects nor things 
that happen, nor is their contrary conceivable, — they do not 
exist for ends beyond themselves, but to dominate all other 
ends ; their victory in a universe, a universe transfigured by 
them, would be its own reason for being — a real end, a con- 
summation, beyond which no greater glory could be. No 
man can ask without cause for shame, why should he do 
justice, why should he love ? These are his life, the things 
for which he exists/ — aye, if he wished to be just for some ul- 
terior gain, he could not do so, for justice is in the heart, is 
on principle or it is not at all ; and he who practises it for 
profit, or to gain notice or applause from man or God, dis- 
honors what is most sacred in the world. 

It has ever been the faith of religion that there is such a 
thing as intuition of divine things ; that the soul can in some 
sense know the object of its worship ; that it need not feed on 
hearsay, and tradition, and arguments, but can have vision. It 
is the imperishable glory of transcendentalism in our country 
that in the decay and disintegration of the ancient creed, it 
sounded this high note. What matters it that it mingled 
some romancing with its philosophizing, that it hypostatized 
truth and justice and turned them into substances ? It had 
that living sense of the ideas, of their immediate authority, 
of their independence of the doubtful data of history, that 
was so wanting at the time, that was so necessary, if in the 
new conditions our calculating, thrifty, Yankee blood was to 
be stirred to generosity, to idealism, and real religion. " There 
are parts of faith so real and self-evident that, when the mind 
rests, in them, the pretensions of the most illuminated sect 
pass for nothing," said Emerson ; and, for my own part, when, 
amid all the things I can waver or doubt about, my mind 
turns to right and justice, I feel at once their claims, I own their 
sovereignty, and know, with the good bishop, that had they 
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might as they have right, they would rule the world. That 
right and justice actually rule the world may be open to dis- 
pute, but that they ought to, that they are supreme over all 
else, that our part as men is to help make them rule, that 
human life has this as a part of its ultimate law and aim, — of 
this I am as sure as that the sun is in the heavens ; and the 
sense of it seems to lend infinite dignity to this quick-passing 
life of ours. 

How we shall put these data of ethics, along with those of 
science and of art, and of all the other elements of human 
culture, into a comprehensive conception or philosophy is 
another question ; but to my mind materialism is insufficient, 
and all the indications seem to me to point in the direction of 
a purified theism. It is not, however, to present a philosophy, 
but to hint at the assistance which ethics may give us in 
building up a philosophy that I now write. 

William M. Salter. 



